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DR. WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW 


Died at his home in Quincy Street, Cambridge, on the third day of 
June, after an illness of three weeks. He was born in Boston, Decem- 
ber 17th, 1844, and graduated from Harvard College in the Class of 
1866, obtaining the degree of A.M. in 1869 and of M.D. in 1870, 
After receiving the medical degree he studied Botany in Europe for 
several years, for the most part at Strassburg in the laboratories of the 
distinguished botanist, Professor A. de Bary. After his return to 
America he was for a time assistant to Professor Asa Gray, and was 
also connected with the Bussey Institution. In 1874 he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Professor of Botany in Harvard, receiving in 1879 
the title of Professor of Cryptogamic Botany which he held for a 
period of forty years. On June 10th, 1900 he was married to Miss 
Lilian Horsford, daughter of Eben N. Horsford. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by Harvard 
in 1896, by the University of Glasgow in 1901, and by the University 
of Wisconsin in 1904. In 1907 he also received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Upsala. He was a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Science, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of which he was President in 1906, the Linnaean Society of 
London, the Paris Academy of Science as well as of numerous other 
scientific bodies in this country and abroad. 

In America, Professor Farlow was a pioneer in Cryptogamic 
Botany, and for many years has been justly regarded as preéminent 
in his profession, both in this country and abroad. Through his 
published writings, the inspiration of his teaching, his high ideals, 
versatility and extraordinarily wide learning he has long occupied 
a unique position among his scientific friends and associates, and has 
exercised an influence on the study and development of this chosen 
field the importance of which can hardly be overestimated. 
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